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THE OEAYON. 



Thus pans'd it here ; then burst again - 
Like some tornado on the main i 
And as it swept through gorge and deli 
It strew'd, as wild its fury fell, 
Marengo with its slain ! 

The shout is hush'd ; 

The Pfiean hymn 

That victory once rais'd ; 

The tongue whose tones, as mandates gush'd, 

Is mute ; the eye that like the eagle's gazed 

Is dim I 

O'er every crag and every dell, 

Where once the martial clangor rung, 

There how is flung 

A death-like spell ! 

And they, the Leader and the led, 

Long since alike, have onward sped 

To fields, where carnage pil'd the gory dead 1 

The hero's arm and haughty will 

Are both unnerv'd ; and, save the fiill 

Of some dread avalanche, whose sounds appal, 

All else is lone and still 1 

Spirits of the mighty dead 

Still haunt ye 1 there ? 

And nightly tread 

Those ice-built halls I 

Where as the moon-beam falls, 

Those mountains seem 

The Palaces of Death ! 

Lit by that mystic lonely gleam ; 

In silence wrapt unbroken by a breath I 

And He? 

The lofty and the proud I 

To whom tbe haughty bent the knee, 

And Europe bow'd ; 

Does He? some pinnacle his throne, 

Upon the world again look down 

As when he wore an earthly crown, 

Majestic and alone] 

Yes 1 there ye wander at the midnight hour 1 
Perhaps ye ponder what was here below, 
That flitting dream of idle pomp and pow'r, 
Or wrapt in themes, that rise where glow 
The planets, as they throng 
That deep eternity to which ye now belong 1 



Mobal Ineluenoe — The Fine Arts are to be regarded not so 
much with referenoe to the artist or the amateur, but as they 
deservedly recommend themselves to the notice of the patriot 
and the philanthropist; as they are fitted to add to.the comforts 
and multiply the innocent enjoyments of life ;. to adorn and 
dignify the aspect of society ; to,give impulse and exercise to 
the latent talent, and fresh lustre to the glories of our nation ; 
and, by their moral influence upon all olasses, to animate 
patriotism, to refine the manners, and elevate the character. — 
Verplancfa 

The three primary requisites of genius, according to the 
Welsh, are an eye that can see nature, a heart that can feel 
nature, and a boldness that dares follow natnre.— -Anon. 



HEINEICH HEINE. 

This poet, who was born in Dusseldof, Dec. 12, 1199, 
and who died in Paris, Feb. 11, 1856, has excited almost 
as much interest in the literary, circles of France as Madame 
Dudevant herself. This may be partly accounted for by 
his marvellous facility in handling the French. His De 
PAUemagne, Luthe, and JPoemes ei Lkgemdes, were all written 
in that language, having been published fn Paris in 18S6, 
and his La France, a year after his death, in 1851. An 
excellent translation of his Reiseiilder (Travelling Sketches), 
by Gautier, was given to the Parisian world of letters in 
the preceding year. In Germany his death opened an out- 
let for a perfect tornado of comments. A life of him by 
Meissner, was no sooner published in Leipsic, in 1856, 
when another life by Schmidt-Weissenfels, makes its appear- 
ance in Berlin, in 1857; while a Satire, entitled Heine's 
Hblhnfahrt (Heine's Journey to Hell), was published in 
Hanover, in 1856, passing through several editions, a 
counter-satire, entitled Heine's Himmelfahrt (Heine's Journey 
to Heaven), making its appearance at Treves, in 1851. In 
England, too, his writings and life have been frequently dis- 
cussed in the leading periodicals and reviews; in this 
country several of his poems have been translated, and are 
favorites with a considerable class of readers; his most 
enthnsiastic admirers are to be sought among the popnlar 
contemporary writers of Kussia. 

The universality of fame and the sesthetical tendency of 
Heine's genius entitle him to onr attention. Tbe interest 
excited by his writings, especially by his poems of nature, 
Arises in a great measure from their intense reflection of the 
author's idiosyncrasies. His writings reveal most exquisite 
touches of pathos, tenderness, and humor, and are no less 
remarkable for the keenest wit, its only qualification being 
its sensual spirit. Jerusalem, which has given so many 
lofty men to the modern world, delights occasionally in pre- 
senting it with some specimens of most eccentric genius. 
As a foil to Spinoza, we see Paris endowed with the witty 
Heine; and as a relief to Neander, London is honored with a 
visitation in the shape of Disraeli. Honor to old Jeru- 
salem! There is a charm in variety. After the substantial 
bulwarks of sublime philosophy, we enjoy the delicate 
phantoms of fancy and sentiment which will grow upon the 
soil of philosophy, like moss upon a rock. After the heavy 
potations of stern theology, we welcome the brilliant buoy- 
ancy of natural feeling. Heine was a strange contradic- 
tion. There was a mixture of the sweet and the acid about 
him which fascinated while it puzzled. He was emphati- 
cally an overpowering Mephistopheles, with sufficient ideality 
to take our thoughts captive, and yet demoniacal enough to 
plunge us into the flames of Tartarus in order to enjoy the 
shock to our sensibility. We would not point out Heine as 
a guide or companion to minds of any class; he is simply an 
intellectual phenomenon, scattering pearls of thought that 
tnrn to ashes at the touch; he is sparkling and brilliant, and 
his genius gives light as long as we gaze upon its corusca- 
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tions, but the source of its brilliancy is much like that of the 
blackened stick that holds up fireworks until the explosion 
takes place, after we haye heard the report there is nothing 
left but darkness. * 

Heine was, on the whole, one of the few men whose inner 
life was in complete harmony with his outward life; how- 
ever corrupt Heine might be, he was honest; his whole indivi- 
duality was so transparent that the cynicism of the man was 
as palpable as the interesting source from which it originated. 
This source is to be sought for in the tendencies of his race. 
Full of imperfections himself, he yet strove to find ideals of 
perfection in men and things, and was fretted when he could 
not succeed. A bundle of contradictions and inconsistencies, 
he yet delighted in persons, associations, and things replete 
with the finest harmonies, and was, of course, disgusted 
at every new disappointment; he loved every one for what 
he might be, and hated every one for what he was. Thus 
every day brought its fresh sting, every thought its arriere- 
pensee; with one hand he wonld caress a friend for his 
pleasant features, and with the other would choke him for 
his weaknesses. 

Unfortunately, Heine had a rich uncle, Solomon Heine, 
of Hamburg, who, as usual, gave him money as he wanted 
it. If he had been compelled to work for his living, the 
excessive vitality of his imagination might have been 
sobered down, -chastened, and disciplined by struggling for 
existence, and by regular, steady, application. But as it 
was, there was nothing to curb his unruly Asiatic nature, 
and against the conventionalities and accidents of life, it 
beat like Byron's " wild-born falcon against its cage." We 
saw him in Paris about ten years ago. Although bowed 
down by constant and painful physical suffering, he was 
still the same interesting Heine — probably one of the best 
conversationalists who ever lived; thinking, as it were, 
aloud, intuitively catching unspoken thoughts of -other 
minds, and meeting them with marvellous spontaneity; 
always' suiting his expressions to his mood, in turns wise, 
witty, pathetic, sarcastic, angry, and lovely, but always 
graceful and elegant, and with an aristocratic flavor about 
every movement and attitude, which made one think that 
he was a lineal descendant of King David or Solomon, and 
that none of the Chatham St. and Rialto Ghetto blood of 
later times had been mixed up with his gentle lineage. Per- 
petually haunted by a nightmare of perfection and nuity in 
heaven, earth, man, woman, nature, society, politics, reli- 
gion, science, literature, and art, he was at loggerheads 
with everybody and everything. His conversation, as well 
as his writings, were always supported by this semi-sesthe- 
tical, semi-skeptical background. Ashamed to parade his 
imagination at the expense of his common sense, he turned 
harlequin, because he lacked the courage to be a hero, and 
amused himself in playing the cynic and the misanthro- 
pist, lest others might derive amusement from his assump- 
tion of the character of a true lover of the good and the 
holy. With a keen sense of the ridiculous, he loved as 
much to detect as he feared to provoke it, and with an en- 



thusiastic perception of the sublime, he sedulously repressed 
noble emotions, and eagerly derided them when expressed 
by others. Tet, as usual, the world discovered the very 
sins and virtues which he jealously strove to conceal, and 
nothing was more amusing than to see Heine's ludicrous air 
of cousternation when spoken of as a philanthropist. This 
he looked upon as a libel, and to exonerate himself from 
the charge, he forthwith says or pens some overwhelming 
infidelity, and those who hear or read this, and this alone, 
execrate the man, and consign him to the depths of perdi- 
tion. Had Heine been thrown into a new country, upon 
the virgin soil of some of our Western territories, or in 
South America, his nature wonld soon have been cured of 
the couceits and deceptions which held it captive in the 
Old World. But, unable to rise above the accidents and 
prejudices of society, he was crushed by its wheels, and be- 
cause silly men and women trifle with grave and noble 
aspirations, he warred against these aspirations, instead of 
warriug against their defamers; he prostituted his intellect 
to win the regard of fools. Born among the Jews, he soon 
learned to detest them; but -no sooner had he become a con- 
vert to Christianity, when he found that Christians were 
only Jews in disguise, and not even Jews of the highest 
order. Hear his reason for embracing Christianity — that 
Rothschild might not address . him . respectfully. ' He 
now ceased to dabble in religion, and wrote successively on 
politics, literature, and on his travels, all his productions 
showing great acuteness, but great narrowness of mind. 
Unable to see that the ideals which haunted him are only 
developed gradually, not suddenly, he frequently found 
fault because he lacked the grasp of thought to compre- 
hend. A transient effect was more to him than an abiding 
cause, and he became one of the parasites of literature on 
many occasions when he was more ambitious to write some- 
thing smart than something true. 



Teuth, of whatever kind, is only fact or reality. But in a 
multitude of instances, mankind are much fonder of notion 
than of reality ; all false sentiments being so many fictions or 
fancies in place of facts. One reason may be, that there is 
often considerable difficulty in arriving at facts, but little or 
none in taking up with some vaguo or apparent semblances. — 
Clulow. 

"With some persons, a sufficient inducement to espouse a sen- 
timent, is its almost unanimous rejection by others; and a 
satisfactory motive for continuance in error, is its thorough con- 
futation. If such worthies ever listen to reason, it is after the 
model of Croaker in the " Godd-natured Man," who declared 
his readiness to do so whenever his mind was made up, as 
reasons, quoth he, could then do no harm. — Clulow. 

A beautiful child, I have often thought, is the only living 
thing that could bear to be transformed alive to heaven. If 
nature had made me a painter, I certainly think that I should 
have devoted myself to the portraiture of children. — Campbell. 

Topics of conversation among the multitude are generally 
persons: — sometimes things — and scarcely ever principles. — 
Clulow. 



